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(  Cmclmiom.J 

TO  this  Spring  our  inveterate 
water  drinkers  retort,  and  here  I  a- 
mu.<«d  myself  half  an  hour  or  more 
in  observing  the  approach  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  characters  which  flock¬ 
ed  In  crowds  to  taste  the  supposed 
liquor  of  life.  Some  gentlemen  of 
chymical  acuteness  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  displaying  their  learning 
when  the  ignorant  fashionable  are 
standing  by,  decided  at  the  first 
taste  the  proportion  of  limestone, 
salt,  steel  and  air  which  it  contain¬ 
ed,  and  at  the  same  time  cast 
round  upon  the  multitude  a  glance 
of  the  most  gracious  superiority  ; 
the  by-standers  supported  their 
self-confidence  with  admirable  a- 
droitness,  and  gazed  with  wonder- 
stretched  mouths  at  the  lips  which 
proclaimed  the  sudden  decisions, 
and  the  very  puppies  in'^  the  road 
yelped  out  their  admiration. 

A  little  Frenchman  being  told 
by  a  lady  to  take  a  tumbler  lull  at 
a  draught,  that  the  water  might 
have  its  complete  effect,  obeyed  her 
like  a  true  knight.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  water  taking  a  wrong 
course,  together  with  the  strang¬ 
ling  effect  of  the  fixed  air  with 
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which  it  is  charged,  almost  strang¬ 
led  tlie  little  beau  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  whirled  himself  round 
like  a  tea^iotum  several  times,  that 
he  could  regain  his  complacent 
smirk  and  w’hiffing  obsequiousness. 
A  German  for  bis  part  considered  it 
nothing  to  the  Spa  and  Seltzer  wa* 
ters,  and  the  cockney  having  “  heard 
speak''  of  the  Bath  Springs  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  course  contemned  every 
thing  in  America,  and  derided  the 
waters  accordingly.  The  Ikdies, 
however,  swallowed  so  many  glass¬ 
es,  that  1  w  as  actually  anxious  lest 
the  effects  of  this  excessive  dissipa¬ 
tion  should  impair  the  glow’  of  their 
beauty,  or  frequently  deprive  us  of 
their  society.  But  one  of  the  fair 
ones  who  had  then  drank  about 
twelve  glasses,  informed  me  that 
the  effects  were  perfectly  gentle 
and  afforded  them  amusement. 
The  philosophy  of  all  this  is,  that 
most  of  it  escapes  by  evaporation, 
and  for  the  rest — why  let  that  rest, 
as  Ned  Shuter  used  to  say.  After 
all,  it  is  clear  that  fashion  and  style 
are  the  only  inducements  with  nine 
tenths  of  the  company  to  visit  this 
place  ;  the  invalids  not  making 
more  than  the  other  tenth.  And 
it  seems  to  me  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  see  a  brawny  fashionable,  swal¬ 
lowing  more  water  in  a  morning 
than  she  would  drink  at  home 
in  a  month,  and  that  merely  for  a- 
musement. 

.From  this  period  till  breakfast, 
my  only  amuseme^  was  to  pace  a 
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long  piazza  and  completely  to  loi¬ 
ter  away  the  fenalMlke  march  of 
lime  :  for  there  was  no  inducement 
to  taken  morning's  excursion,  when 
certain  of  being  surrounded  by  in¬ 
variable  fog,  suflfocated  with  confi¬ 
ned  air, and  the  road  laying  through 
a  mere  sand  barren. 

Well,  so  much  for  my  time,  un¬ 
til  our  scramble  for  breakfast. 
When  the  bell  for  this  ceremoirj’ 
was  sounded,  a  mob  of  fashiona¬ 
bles,  bedizened  in  silks  and  muslins, 
for  it  was  a  necessary  etiquette  to 
dress  as  splendidly  as  possible  and 
change  at  every  meal,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tables,  and  a  similar 
scene  to  that  which  I  have  before 
described  at  dinner  was  then  per¬ 
formed.  As  the  breakfast  was 
generally  too  bad  to  be  eaten,  or  at 
any  rate  to  be  much  relished,  1  sat 
and  observed.  There  were  not  six 
pretty  women  in  the  room  ;  but  tliat 
was  not  their  fault,  they  would  have 
been  so  if  they  could,  I  dare  say. 
The  southern  manners  were  more 
austere  and  ceremonious,  the  east¬ 
ern  more  low  and  familiar,  and  the 
-New  York  manners  partook  of  both 
qualities. 

After  breakfast  custom  authoriz¬ 
ed  the  ladies  to  allow  a  few  minutes 
conversation,  and  a  few  minutes  sat¬ 
isfied  me  A  New  York  woman  of 
fashion,  minces  her  speech,  “  D'ye 
do,  sir,  hope  you're  very  veil  this 
morning — have  you  been  valking 
long  in  the  stoop  (another  name 
for  piazza).  The  Carolina  lady, 
more  dignified,  would  pronounce 
with  an  air  of  infinite  consequence, 
on  your  enquiiing  after  her  health, 
**  that  she  thanked  you  she  was  toU 
erable  now',  but  she  had  been  sick 
up  steers  all  morning."  As  this 
was  all  she  had  to  say,  I  did  not 
think  she  was  ^all  tolerable.  The 
notfhern  ladylpuould  order  her 
horses  put  into  her  coach  ;  would 


declare  there  was  a  proper  mixt^ 
medley  of  folks  at  the  place,  and  that 
the  flies  were  pa  guy  thick.**  Thli 
conversation,  however,  miserable 
as  it  was,  soon  broke  up ;  the  la. 
dies  retired  to  their  amusing  con. 
templations,  and  I  paced  the  piaz. 
za  or  went  to  the  bath  or  the  spring, 
or  my  chamber,  or  any  where  u. 
beguile  the  tedious  vacuity  o( 
time. 

You  will  say  there  were  splendid 
equipages,  why  did  you  not  ride ! 
But  what  was  the  use  of  riding 
where  there  was  no  scenery  ic 
tempt  you  to  an  excursion,  or  if 
there  had  happened  to  be  natural 
scenery,  no  clearness  of  prospect, 
or  if  beauty  of  prospect,  no  one 
who  concerned  himself  about  your 
splendour — I'here  were  some  peo¬ 
ple  indeed  w’ho  travelled  to  Lake 
George  or  Niagara  ;  but  those  pla. 
ces  are  not  Ballstown.  Your  en* 
quirics  are  generally  confined  to 
•who  has  come  or  who  has  gone  ;  who 
has  got  the  influenza,  or  rather 
who  has  not  got  it,  w'hal  young 
couple  have  run  away,  or  what 
gambler  is  ruined — In  this  delight¬ 
ful  state  of  listless  inaction,  attend- 
ing  only  to  the  droning  flight  of 
time,  I  generally  remained  until 
dinner  was  called.  But  dinner, 
like  breakfast,  was  all  confusion, 
and  afternoon  like  morning,  was 
all  tediousness.  Towards  evening 
indeed  there  was  something  w'hich 
served  to  provoke  the  irritability  of 
idle  presumptions  ;  envy  crept  in¬ 
to  the  place  and  excited  a  contest 
between  the  two  principal  inns.  It 
seems  that  the  company  at  the 
GREAT  HOUSE,  ffom  some  unac¬ 
countable  prepossession  of  mind, 
considered  themselves  a  kind  of  no-  ! 
l/iUtyt  by  virtue  of  possession.  Ac¬ 
cident,  like  fortune,  conferred  her 
favours  blindfolded,  and  a  coach-  ♦ 
man  or  stage-driver,  by  stopping 
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at  the  door  of  the  great  house, 
would  as  surely  dignify  the  compa¬ 
ny  with  nobility  as  if  king  George 
the  third  had  laid  his  sword  across 
‘their  shoulders,  'riiis  new  found 
Idiguity,  like  other  new  garments, 
did  not  fit  the  wearers,  and  they 
began  to  atsume  a  kind  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  which  they  imagined 
the  bad  living  at  “  Sans  Souci** 
^niust  justly  entitled  them.  And 
I  indeed  i  actually  heard  one  south- 
ijeiu  nabob  apologize  to  another,  for 
^introducing  a  gentleman  from  one 
of  the  minor  houses  to  eat  dinner 
^wiih  him.  1  assure  you,  sir,  said 
I  he,  I  would  not  have  done  it ;  but 

'Mr. - found  the  bans  bouci 

so  lull,  that  he  was  necessitated  to 
jjtake  otiier  lodgings.  The  effect  of 
^ali  this  presumption,  was  to  create 
hcari-buruings  and  jealousies,  be¬ 
tween  the  company  at  the  various 
houses^  I'he  dances  at  the  ^reat 
bouse  were  destroyed,  because  at 
Aldrige*s  they  had  engaged  the 
ther  i  -  of  music  in  bailstown  ; 

and  the  company  at  “  bans  Soiici** 
could  not  poosibly  dance  at  such  an 
extreme  vulgar  place.  Neither 
when  they  had  the  music  them¬ 
selves  would  they  invite  any  com¬ 
pany  into  ilieir  dignified  presence. 
Thus  the  one  house  had  music 
where  there  were  not  people  enough 
to  dance ;  and  the  otJier  where  there 
were  crowds  there  was  no  music  ! 
no  dancing  !  So  much  for  the 
pf  ^comforts  of  self-sufficient  vanity, 
;  the  gratifications  of  jealousy,  and 
the  pleasures  of  disappointed  ex¬ 
pectation. 

To  compensate  for  want  of  pub¬ 
lic  amusement  the  ladies  did  grant 
us  their  beautiful  presence  in  the 
evening.  They  promenaded  the 
room,  they  got  up,  then  sat  down, 
then  ogled,  then  giggled,  and  then 
ch-  *1  ^^^cred  a  broad  laugh  at  some  «o- 
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which  a  dapper  beau  had  spo- 


ken.  For  this  I  was  sorry  ;  for 
had  the  ladles  been  handsome,  had 
they  been  sensible  or  even  com¬ 
plaisant  ;  had  they  been  all  these, 
the  hf  urs  might  have  been  passed 
agreeably  enough  in  iheir  compa¬ 
ny  ;  but  they  w'^ere  neither,  and  the 
conclusion  is  obvious. 

I  have  done,  sir,  and  my  impres¬ 
sion  is,  that  the  bad  situation  of 
tj^e  place,  is  exceeded  by  the  bad 
living  ;  the  bad  living  by  the  bad 
manners,  and  the  bad  manners  by 
-  but  I  have  no  object  of  com  ¬ 
parison  for  these,  and  so  adieu. 
1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  what 
you  will  wonder  at,  after  all  the 
declarations  I  have  made, 

A  RATIONAL  VISITOR. 


ORIGINAL  ACCOUNT  OF 
SWEDEN. 

AS  Sweden  possesses  no  work 
in  her  own  language,  which  can 
be  called  statistical  in  the  strictest 
acceptation  of  the  word  ;  as  almost 
all  foreigners  who  have  written 
concerning  this  kingdom,  such  as 
Wiaxall,  Coxe,  and  Mrs.  Woll- 
stonecraft,  have  incurred  the  jtist 
repr(>acli  of  being  deficient  in  ac¬ 
curacy  ;  as  the  memoirs  of  Can- 
zler.  though  much  to  be  commend¬ 
ed  on  account  of  the  ample  infor¬ 
mation  w’hich  tliey  contain  upon 
many  subjects,  are  already  out  ot 
date  and  defective  in  a  variety  of 
particulars  ;  as,  finally,  the  Tabkau 
general  de  la  Suede f  by  Catteau,  leaves 
still  a  great  deal  to  be  wished  ;  for 
these  reasons  w'e  think  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  public  will 
give  a  favourable  reception  to  the 
following  account  of  a  country,that 
has  always  been  deservedly  in  high 
esteem  throughout  all  Europe,  and 
which  at  the  present  moment  en¬ 
gages  the  particular  attention  ot 
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the  world.  The  Swedes  have,  in¬ 
deed,  a  great  number  of  topograph¬ 
ical  descriptions  of  their  towns  and 
of  particular  districts ;  the  Swedish 
language  abounds  in  detailed  no¬ 
tices  relative  to  agriculture,  poli¬ 
tics  and  finance,  in  celebrated  his¬ 
torians  and  geographers,  such  as 
Dalin,  Lagerbring,  Botin,  Fant, 
Djurberg,  andTuneld,  particular¬ 
ly  distinguished  for  his  geograplRc- 
al  accuracy  ;  but  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate  to  assert,  that  all  these  differ¬ 
ent  works  are  nothing  more  than 
unconnected  materials,  the  arrange - 
ment  of  which  into  an  interesting 
statistical  account,  is  reserved  for 
some  future  writer  of  judgment  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 
in  a  nation,  so  celebrated  for  pat¬ 
riotism,  and  in  which  the  love  of 
literature  has  struck  such  deep 
root,  no  writer  has  yet  undertaken 
a  task  at  once  so  useful  and  lauda¬ 
ble.  Whilst  we  wait  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  this  subject  elabora¬ 
ted  by  a  more  able  pen,  we  shall  in 
the  mean  time  endeavour  in  some 
measure  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
by  a  seleci'on  of  various  details  re¬ 
lative  to  this  important  country,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  new  edition  of 
Toze’s  statistical  work,  w'ith  the 
commentary  of  professor  Heinze. 

The  vast  country  of  Sweden, 
which  appears  on  the  map  of 
Europe  in  a  kind  of  semicircular 
figure,  extends  from  55®  to  70®  N. 
lat.  and  from  28®  to  48®  E.  Ion. 
To  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  that 
part  of  Finland  which  at  present  is 
subject  to  the  empire  of  Russia  ;  to 
the  west,  it  borders  on  Norway, 
throughout  a  long  extent  of  boun¬ 
dary  ;  to  the  north  it  likewise 
borders  on  Norway,  and  on  Norwe¬ 
gian  and  Russian  Lapland  ;  and  to 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  forming  vHthin  the  recess  of  its 
coast  the  gulf  of  Finland,  which 
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divides  it  from  Livonia  ;  an  im. 
mense  territory,  containing  about 
2 1 6,(XX)  square  geographical  miles. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  diversi. 
fied  with  a  great  number  of  high 
mountains,  extensive  lakes,  and  con. 
siderable  rivers. 

Whether  its  proximity  to  tr»o 
large  capitals  be  an  advantage  or 
a  disadvantage  to  Sw'cden,  may  b« 
questioned.  Its  small  distant 
from  Copenhagen  and  Petersburj; 
affords  it,  in  time  of  peace,  a  ready 
market  for  its  manufactures  and 
the  produce  of  the  country,  and  in 
tin.e  of  war  enables  it  to  threaten 
these  cities  with  a  sudden  and  pow. 
erful  attack.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  natural  effect  of  this  dangeroui 
vincinity  has  been  to  inspire  tht 
two  neighbouring  powers  with  the 
project  of  extending  their  bounda. 
ries  at  the  expense  of  Sweden. 

In  the  southernmost  provinces  the 
air  is  in  general  sufficiently  temper, 
ate  ;  in  the  others  the  heat  during 
the  summer  is  excessive,  on  account 
of  the  great  length  of  the  days  and 
the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  mountains  ;  and  during 
the  winter  the  cold  is  dry,  intense, 
and  rarely  interrupted  by  thaw;. 
Frequent  winds  purify  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  salubrity  of  which,  to. 
gether  with  the  robust  constitutions 
of  the  inhabitants,  renders  instances 
of  extreme  longevity  common  a* 
mongst  them.  If  the  duration  ot 
the  winter  could  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  precision  in  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent,  we 
might  say  that  it  commences  about 
the  middle  of  October,  and  ends 
about  the  middle  cf  May.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  near  Helsing¬ 
fors,  in  Finland,  coaches  w^ere  u>ed 
instead  oP sledges  on  the  Christmas 
eve  of  one  year,  whilst  on  the  3d  of 
October  of  another,  they  had  al¬ 
ready  frost  and  snow.  The  fir;: 
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day"  ©f  May  is  generally  considered  Beyond  Gefle  and  Bioerneburg, 
as  the  commencement  of  spring,  fniit-trees  are  rarely  lo  be  met 
and  is  kept  as  a  kind  of  festival  and  with  ;  in  the  rest  of  Sweden  peach- 
visiting  day  amongbt  the  inliabit-  es  and  grapes  are  with  difficulty 
lanti,  who  on  this  day  endeavour  bi ought  to  maturity,  and  figs  can 
to  indemnifytliemseWes,  by  feasting  1  never  be  made  to  ripen,  unless  they 
and  amusements,  for  the  untoni-  !  have  been  kept  during  the  winter 
ioriable  manner  in  which  they  have  j  in  a  hot-house, 
been  obliged  to  pass  tlieir  time  dur-  The  s«)il  produces  all  that  is  re- 
ingthe  precedingtediousand  dreary  quisite  for  the  wants,  and  even 
ee.iscn.  At  Stockholm  and  Steling-  |  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  it  were  howev- 
lors,  luiips  are  always  in  blcon)  at  j  er  to  be  w  ished  that  the  inhabitants 
Whitsuniiiic;  in  other  parts,  where  j  knew  better  how  to  content  them- 
the  thick  forests  intercept  the  rays  '  selves  W'ith  the  produce  of  their 
of  the  sun,  patches  of  snow  are  stiil  own  country,  and  to  dispense  with 
fi  und  in  the  middle  of  June.  !  superriuiiies  imported  from  abroad, 

It  is  lemarkable,  that  of  late  |  which  can  only  tend  to  impoverish 
years  the  spring  has  been  scarcely  '  them,  it  they  become  too  much 
distinguibhaliie  in  the  north  ct  fu*  |  habituated  to  their  use.  Their 
rope  ;  <t  has  appeared  to  be  hardly  horses  and  oxen  are  small  ;  the 
anything  nioie  than  a  proionga-  pasturage  in  the  s- uthern  provinces, 
lion  c)f  the  season  whicn  it  ought  to  and  even  in  Finland,  is  however  so 
banish.  'I'hose  who  are  not  ac-  rich,  that  their  cattle  form  an  arti- 
quain  ed  with  the  northern  cli-  cle  of  exportation.  I’he  small  size 
mates,  will  scarcely  be  able  so  con-  of  the  horses  is  attributed  to  the 
ceive  the  regret  which  this  change  peasants  employing  therti  in  labour 
has  occasioned.  They  can  form  too  young,  and  loadin^^bem  with 
no  idea  of  the  voluptuous  and  vivi-  burdens  disproportionate  to  their 
fying  influence  of  tne  first  fine  strength,  as  also  to  their  often  gal- 
days  of  the  spring  in  these  climates.  loping  with  them  up  acclivities. 
An  universal  metamorphosis  takes'  which  in  so  moiintainous  a  country 
place  ;  new  life  and  rejuvenescence  are  very  frequent  and  steep.  Their 
Seem  to  pervade  all  nature,  animate  swiftness  is  such,  that  it  is  common 
and  inanimate.  Whilst,  in  more  for  the  post-coaches  to  travel  at  the 
southerly  latitudes,  the  plants  rate  of  a  Sw’edish  mile  (equal  to 
spring  up  inq>trceplibly,  and  the  two  F'rench  leagues,)  or  more,  in  an 
buds  expand  oy  slow  degrees,  pro-  hour, even  when  thecarriage is  load- 
duc»ng  in  the  mind  only  gently  ed  wdth  a  considerable  quantity  of 
p'eislng  sensations  ;  here  one  im-  luggage.  During  the  course  of  the 
mjgines  one  sees  tlie  roots  extend  last  fifty  years,  the  breed  of  sheep 
Uiemselves,  every  leaf  uiifoiJ  itself,  has  been  much  improved  by  means 
and  with  an  admiration  that  fills  of  those  imported  from  Spain  and 
the  soul  with  extacy,  follows  the  England.  Sweden,  neverthelei,-’, 
wh  le  rapid  progress  of  v  egetation,  imports  annually  a  large  quuncity 
The  longer  and  the  more  profound  of  foreign  w  ool.  Game  is  very  a- 
the  sleep  of  winter  has  been,  the  bundant,  especially  wild  fow’l,  such 
more  brilliant  appears  this  le.'^us-  as  wood-cocks,  pheasants,  <Sfc.wb»ch 
citation  of  nature,  and  the  more  arc  killed  in  the  forests  of  the  noi  tli- 
pow’crfuUy  it  excits  its  influence  ern  provinces,  and  conveyed  dm ing 
upon  all  beings.  the  winter  upon  sledges ’■o  Stock- 
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holm  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
L'ngdom,  wh^re  they  are  less  abun¬ 
dant-  The  elk,  an  animal  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  swiftness,  and  which 
it  is  almost  imp<»sible  to  tame,  is 
common  in  this  country,  as  are  al¬ 
so,  beats  and  w’olves,  two  species  of 
animals  that  possess  far  less  cour¬ 
age- than  is  nsiialiy  imagined  ;  the 
latter  may  be  kept  from  approach¬ 
ing  men  by  kindling  a  small  fire, 
or  even  by  a  lighted  torch,  which 
travellers  fix  to  the  hind  part  of  the 
sledgCi  The  sea,  the  rivers,  and 
tJie  lakes  abound  with  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fish,  that,  besides  tlie  home 
consumption,  they  furnish  a  very 
important  branch  of  commerce. 
The  most  considerable  aiticle  ot 
this  kind  are  the  heriings,  the  fish¬ 
ery  of  which  amounts,  at  an  av¬ 
erage,  to  200,0(K)  tons  per  annum, 
and  yields,  besides  the  great  expor¬ 
tation  to  foreign  countries,  a  vast 
quantity  of  oil.  The  fish  calied 
by  the  inhabitants  stromiiiingaf,  is 
taJeen  annually  to  the  amount  of 
200, 0'JU  tons.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  ciilttvatlon  cf 
the  silk-worm  ;  but  they  have  hith¬ 
erto  not  been  productive  ot  any  ma- 
U*rial  advantage  to  the  country. 
'J’he  attempts  that  have  been  made 
for  naturalizing  the  rhubarb-plant. 
Lave  Scarcely  been  more  successful. 
Were  it  not  1  v'^r  the  numerous  for- 
(  sts  with  w’hich  this  land  is  over- 
^lladow'cd,  the  produce  of  the 
mines  would  not  be  very  lucrative  ; 
nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  are  not- 
sufficiently  careful  to  spare  their 
woods,  so  that  the  w’ant  of  timber 
begins  to  be  fell  in  many  places, 
and  has  excited  tlic  attention  of  the 
government,  wliich  has  lately  a- 
(iop.ed  various  m  ‘asures  in  order 
to  induce  iIk-  Inhal/ilaiils  to  plant 
trees,  See-  d  int  alsi'  begins  Tm  be 
more  enipl  ’  ed  a'-  fuel  than  i'or- 
.ineily,  u:;d  iVrtMiaiely  h  is  h^rc 


very  plentiful, and  ufexccH^t  qui 
ity.  Some  bed  of  pit  co^kl  have  lib 
wise  been  dis.ov  red,paiticularly‘n 
Scania,  and  lurnish  a  new  resourt 
to  the  country.  In  a  land  who 
in  many  parts  lire  habitations  hi 
far  distant  from  each  other,  and  tli 
woods  very  frequent,  it  often  ha^ 
peus,  during  the  summer,  tliat  d 
peasants  are  obliged  to  pass 
night  in  the  open  air,  in  wooc 
near  to  tlie  road.  In  such  tasa 
tliey  kindle  a  large  tire  of  ti 
blanches  of  trees,  round  which  the 
lie  down  to  sleep,  and  Irequentl 
neglect  to  extinguish  it  before  the 
pioceed  on  their  journey  in  th 
iiioi  nlng.  Hence  arise  tliose  teni 
ble  confiagr aliens,  by  which,  J 
some  instances,  all  the  branches  a 
w  hole  forests  have  been  consumed, 
for  the  trunks  of  die  trees  are  n« 
attacked  by  die  flames.  Tlui 
practice  is  very  common  amon^i 
tlie  peasants,  w'ho  go  into  the  wchkJ 
in  the  spring  to  catch  birds  ; 
diese,  having  often  to  separaa 
theniselves^  a  great  distance  Iroa 
each  other,  nx  upon  a  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous,  where  they  kindle  a  lar^t 
tire  in  the  evening,  near  the  place 
where  they  know  the  birds  to  Jia\e 
dieii  haunts  and  to  build  their  nesU, 
dial  tlicy  may  not  have  lar  to  go  In 
order  to  catch  them  bcioie  sun  rise; 
and  alter  having  slept  a  coupled 
hours  at  their  fire,  they  leave  it  in 
the  morning,  eidier  to  burn  out  U 
itsell,  or  to  communicate  to  the  re3 
ot  the  forest.  '^I’lie  only  means  ol 
strapping  the  progress  of  such 
conflagration,  U  to  dig  a  broad  ditch  ^ 
round  the  place  where  the  forest  is 
in  flames,  in  order  to  prevent  diei: 
conmiunicaiing  to  the  other  trees, 
and  to  sulfei  those  that  are  already 
on  fire  to  burn  out.  The  buildingoi 
siilps,  and  particulerly  of  small  ves¬ 
sels,  is  carried  on  w  idi  d>e  greatest  ac*  suk 
iivity,  and  large  (luantities  ofplanb 
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Other  requisites  for  naval  ar« 
^  ^litecture  are  exported. 

j  cultivation  of  grain  is  pretty 
Jonsiderable  in  Scania,  East  Goth- 
Smaland,  Sudermania,  Up- 
l^nd,  and  Finland  ;  but  the  pro- 
"  ince  of  the  harvest  is  not  near 
^  I ifficient  for  the  consumption  of 

*■  ie  inhabitants  ;  particularly  as 
**  Jie  season  is  seldom  favourable  e- 
*'^'**  ’  jough  to  ensure  a  good  crop,  and 
the  expenditure  of  g^ain  in  the 
L*  Jistillcries  is  immense.  The  irr>- 
^  lortation  of  grain  alone  from  for- 
**^*'^1  Jgn  countries  costs  Sweden  annual* 
"  |v=  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars^ 

^  ^'he  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  sue- 
f{  eded  very  well  throughout  the 
‘h»  ^hole  country  ;  it  grows  in  the 
re  itest  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
■')Urhood  of  Stockholm  and  Abo  ; 
^  *^“^nd  perhaps  Sweden,  at  the  present 
loment,  docs  not  require  any  im- 
ortation  of  this  article  from  a- 
road,  except  in  order  to  have  it  of 
quality  superior  to  that  of  its  own 
•arat  |r,)vn'th.  nlany  orchards  of  fruit 
have  of  late  been  planted, 
r  proves  that  the  country,  does 

lar^ii 

as  yet  abound  in  fruits  ;  and  in 
horticulture  it  too  much  neg- 
Jiai Acted  by  the  peasants.  It  is  rath- 
singular  that  the  best  cultivated 
go  ujfcn Js  are  not  to  be  found  near  the 
^*^'l|rinclpal  roads,  which  is,  undoubt- 
P^rt  owing  to  the  circurn- 
‘^ItHHce,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
jt  wff  hilst  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
e  Tartars  or  Bohemians,  thought 

ns  ol^  prudent  to  conceal  their  best 
'^isturages  and  most  cultivated 
ditchipian^jjtidns,  by  choosing  the  situa- 
I'  fcons  behind  high  mountains,  and  a 
theii  considerable  distance  from  the  pub- 
rets, 

roads,  where  they  arc  found  at 
endy  ihe  present  day. 

IF  the  vegetable  kingdom  be 
l^tlier  barren  in  diis  country,  the 
>tac-  cannot  be  said  of  the  mineral. 
At  Adelfors  in  Smaland,  Is  a  gold 
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mine  that  has  been  opened  since  die 
year  17S8,  but  which  scarcely  de¬ 
frays  the  expence  of  working  it.  A- 
nother  mine  of  gold  is  in  the  .pro¬ 
vince  of  Westmania.  Tlie  .most 
ancient  and  productive  silver  mine 
is  that  of  Sala  ;  it  yields  annually 
about  2000  marks  of  silver,  if  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  can  be  relied 
upon.  The  other  silver  mines  are 
scarcely  w'orth  nientioning  ;  .but 
one  of  the  principal  sources  cl 
wealth  to  this  country  consists  in 
its  mines  of  copper,  which  are  not 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Japaru. 
The  most  important  of  these  .cop¬ 
per-mines  is  that  of  Falun,  which 
however  has  yielded  less  ore  of  late 
years  than  formerly.  ’’I'he  mine  or 
Otvidaberg,inEast  Gothland, is  the 
second  in  importance.  Ihe  irotv 
mines  are  still  more  productive  and 
numerous.  'These  are  found  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  the 
most  lucrative  are  those  in  West- 
mania,  Wermeland,  and  Upland^ 
amongst  w'hich  that  of  Dannemora 
and  die  foundery  of  Laefsla  are 
particularly  to  be  noticed.  The 
export  of  this  article  alone  pro¬ 
duces  to  the  country  a  revenue  of 
more  than  tvro  millions  of  dollais. 
Amongst  the  valuable  stonea  of 
Sweden,  the  porphyry,  which  is  c  f. 
the  most  superb  quality,  is  the 
remarkable.  Various  kinds  of 
marble  are  also  common  ;  but  in 
general  they  are  inferior  to  those  of 
Italy.  The  water  of  the  sea  fur¬ 
nishes  the  kingdom  with  a  quantity 
of  salt,  but  not  sutHcient  for  dir 
consumption  of  die  inhabitants  ; 
besides  it  is  unfit,  for  salting  pro¬ 
visions,  particularly  herrings.  A 
great  number  of  nnnes  of  sulphuv 
are  also  found  here,  and  several 
mineral  springs. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  five 
principal  divisions,  namely,  Sweden 
proper,  Gothland,  Noidiand,  Lap- 
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land,  and  Finland  ;  comprehending 
ir  all  twentv-eight  governments. 
Tljese  are  reckoned  to  contain  not 
more  than  105  towns,  most  of 
which  are  very  small  and  thinly  in¬ 
habited  ;  which  affords  a  presump, 
tion  that  the  citizens,  who  have  en¬ 
riched  themselves  by  commerce, 
leave  the  towns  to  purchase  landed 
possessions.  There  are  very  few 
towms  in  ♦he  northern  provinces, 
and  in  some  governments  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  one. 

Sweden  possesses  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  anterior  Pomerania,  a*, 
far  as  the  river  Pene,  with  the  island 
of  Rugen,  thetown  of  Weimar,  and 
the  bailiw’ick  of  Neucloster,  situated 
in  the  dutch)  of  Mecklenburg.  By 
that  part  of  Pomerania,  that  ex¬ 
tends'  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
the  Swedish  territories  border  on 
those  of  Mecklenburg  and  Prussia. 
Swedish  Pomerania,  together  with 
the  island  of  Rugen,  form  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  1 1  yo  square  miles  in  extent, 
with  a  population  of  from  100,000 
to  1 10,000  souls.  The  climate  is 
tolerably  temperate,  and  the  soil 
in  general  fertile.  It  pnnluccs  all 
kinds  of  grain  in  abundance,  and 
plenty  of  cattle  ;  the  geese  of  this 
country  are  remarkable  for  their 
uncommon  size.  The  sea,  as  well 
as  the  rivers  and  lakes,  are  plenti¬ 
fully  stocked  w’ith  fish,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  amber  is  found 
on  the  coasts.  This  dutchy  con¬ 
tains  many  trading  towns,  which 
export  mevchandize  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  ;  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  is  stated  to  be  upwards 
of  20,000  dollars. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  qual¬ 
ity  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  has  a 
Tole  at  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.  The 
states  of  the  country  consist  partly 
of  the  nobles  who  possess  fiefs,  and 
partly  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns. 
xThe  governor,  who  is  nominated 
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by  the  King,  and  resides  at  Strallj^[, 
sund,  presides  over  the  regencyP 
The  university  established  atGieifi. 
W'ald  has  a  valuable  library,  anil 
several  of  its  professors  deservedly 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  litw. 
ary  world.  The  number  of  s.u, 
dents  is  nearly  one  hundred  Thr 
principal  causes  of  the  imiversiil 
not  being  more  frequented  are,  uc. 
doubtedly,  its  vicinity  to  oihe; 
more  celebrated  universities,  andi:; 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Gernij 
ny.  It  has,  however,  several  Swt 
dish  students,  and  one  of  the  pro] 
lessors  is  a  native  of  that  cou.itry 
Sweden  has  only  one  colony 
namely,  the  Island  of  St.  Barthol 
omew,  one  of  the  Antilles. 


TH£  MEDLEY. 


*'Jucuudum  nihil  ett,  quod  non  rcficii 
varieus.” 
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Bishop  Newton  relates,  in  the  ac 
count  of  his  own  life,  that  Lord 
Chestei  field  used  to  lay  baht  ar| 
traps  for  the  introduction  of  witt/ 
stories  and  w'itticisms,  which  hA 
brought  ready  prepaied  to  let  d 
in  company  ;  and  so  I  have  ofre 
heard  But  how  nauseous,  hov^ 
mean,  how  disgusting,  the  idea 
Such  management  shews  a  littlci 
ness  of  soul,  as  well  as  a  littleness  cm  la 
understanding  ;  and  a  man  of  spirl'n  ci 
would  disdain  it.  Wit  should  beii 
sudden  instantaneous  productiofid  *' 
by  a  stroke  of  iniagination  up^-sj  ^ 
the  object  or  occasion,  as  fire  frenfj 


tlie  collision  of  flint  and  steel  :  bu! 
W’itticisms  ready  made — Oh,  hear 
ens  !  Bayes’s  good  things  beat  ’effj 
hollow. 


Doct,  Tongue,  in  his  tour  throngi^^ 
the  United  States,  makes  the 
lowing  curious  conCrast  betweqt 


i 
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itn!  '^faryland  and  Ohio,  which  we  sub- 
mit  without  comment. 


“  In  Ohio,  every,  “  In  Maryland,  « 

man  is  free,  and  sla  we  arc  cursed  by 
very  i*  forbidden  by  slavery;  and  while  ; 
the  constitution  aud  the  master  is  aping  |  < 
the  laws.  'the  splendour  of  1 

jwea!th,heis  writh 
jing  under  the  contin  li 
iiul  demands  of  the  I 
I  merchant,  who  sup*  < 

I  plies  his  slaves.  | 

“  In  Ohio,  every  1  **  With  us  every  j 
mm  rises  with  her.jyear  increases  the  , 
and  grows  with  her  I  body  of  slaves,  and  j 
growth.  consequently  dimin-  , 

ishes  the  neat  bal-  | 
ancc  of  profits.  I'hig  J 
must  soon  destroy  j 
•>omc  plantations.  I 

“  In  Ohio,  the  la-  “  In  some  parts  of 
bouringman  is  loved  Maryland  the  la- 
and  esteemed  ;  he  is  bouring  man  is  des- 
taken  by  the  hand,  pised ;  he  is  a  mon- 
helped  forward  it.  grel,  a  non  descript 
life,  and  treated  like  animal  :  something 
a  man.  between  the  land- 

llord  and  his  negro.” 

1  (There  is  too  much  1 


this  purpose,  anave-' 
rage  tax  of  twenty' 
cents  per  hundred! 
acres.  j 

**  In  Ohio,  there  is|  “  With  us,  not  a 
an  adequate  fund  to  cent  is  appropriated 
educate  every  youth  for  this  purpose,  and 
and  qualify  him  for  our  gates,  our  want 
tlie  common  pur-  of  roads,  and  of  brid- 
suits  of  life.  *gcs  form  eternal  sour¬ 

ces  of  vexation  and 
disappointment. 

VXNALLT.  riNALLT. 

“  Ohio  is  a  young]  “  We  have  a  soil 
state,  possesed  of  a  worn  out  and  des- 
delightfulsoil  a  heal- troyed  ;  our  liberty 
thy  climate,  and  the  may  be  said  to  be 
estence  of  liberty — ri-  nominal  \  we  are  evc- 
'  sing  in  her  glory,  ry  day  liable  to  the 
I  like  a  young  man  ap-  spasms  of  slavery  ;  and 
I  preaching  to  roan-‘like  an  old  man,  tot- 
hood.  tering  on  the  marg- 

(  in  of  his  grave.” 


FREDERICK 


1C  ac<^  I  indeed  be  confessed,  |  i 

Luiat  (that  wherever  there'  , 

-jj  j  is  slave  labour,  j 

•  white  lalwurers  are  [ 

degraded.* 

^  “In  Ohio,  fuel,  *•  With  us,  fuel  is  j 

-t  ‘ '  timher,  mills,  and  scarce  ;  timber  ex-  i 

mill  seats,  abound.  tremely  expensive; 

l^ov  mills  and  mill-scats 

,  for  country  use  rare- 

•  ‘  I y  to  be  found. 

“  ”  “  In  Ohio,  choice i  “  With  us,  poor, 

?ssrt  lands  are  to  be  pro- j  barren,  worn  out  ; 

!pir  !'  cured  at  from  two  hands,  cost  from  j 

bei  <1  to  eight  dollars  perleight  to  twenty  dol-  j 

tiof  * 

.  “  In  Ohio,  an  ave-  “  With  us,  an  ave-  ; 

rage  acre  produces  rage  acre  produces  ' 
"'^^“ty-five  bushels  nine  bushels  of  wheat  ’ 
b'  J  of  wheat,  and  forty-  and  fourteen  of  i 

leai-  five  of  corn.  com .  i 


between  the  land^  Mr.  Dutens  travelled  to  Potsdam 
lord  and  his  negro.”  |  with  Lord  Algernon  Percy  son  to 
(There  is  too  much  ■  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for 
truth  in  this.  It  must  purpose  of  Seeing  Frederick. 

iurf.ed  be  confessed,  ( 

is  slave  labour,  lighted  with  the  compliments  they 
white  lalwurers  are  [  contained,  and  dispatched  a  mes- 
degraded.  *  I  sage  by  his  .secretary,  that  he  v^ould 

*•  With  us,  fuel  is  |  see  the  author  on  the  following 
scarce  ;  timber  ex-  i  n^ornine.  Phis  was  the  great 

S'JndTmrij  Frederick  of  Pn.ssi..  Flattery  is 
fiyf  country  use  rare—  ^  feast,  aS  well  for  Nvise  men  as  for 
ly  to  be  found.  i  fools. 


♦  rill: 

•  Vii’l  j 
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-uu.  ..IC  uc  pru-  uarren,  worn  CHRISTIAN  FOURTH  OF  DENMARK* 

cured  at  from  two  lands,  cost  from  j  i  i  j  i  i 

to  eight  dollars  perleight  to  twenty  dol-  j  \^^e  beheld  the  resting  place  ol 
acre.'  lars  per  acre.  i  Christian  the  Fourth,  a  king  who 

“  In  Ohio,  an  ave-  “  With  us,  an  ave-  ;  l^eld  the  balance  of  justice  in  equal 

rage  acre  produc^  rage  acre  produces  '  scales  ;  who  consulted,  in  all  things, 
twenty-nve  bushels  nmebushelsofwheat  ,  j  r  u'e  ^ 

of  wheat,  and  forty,  and  fourteen  of  ,  *6  good  of  h.s  subjects  ,  he  was 

five  of  corn.  com.  1  happy  in  an  honourable  peace,  but 

“In  Ohio,  funds  ‘‘  In  Maryland,  1  when  provoked  by  injuries,  the  hrst’ 
are  already  appro-  there  is  no  tax  for  I  to  meet  dangers  in  maintaining  the 

priated,  which  will  tlie  support  of  gov-  j  yjjrhts  of  his  people*  His  virtues 

ernment.  have  procured  him  the  surname  of 

port  of  civil  govern-  ^  ^  ^ 

meat ;  but  at  present  Great. 

^he  citizen  pays,  for  In  the  Hill  year  of  his  age  he 
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presided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  | 
Justice,  when  three  aiobienien  were  | 
tried  for  h  iving  assaulted,  and  ; 
maimed  another  of  their  rank,  the  ; 
peers  attempted  to  extenuate  the  i 
offence,  and  pretended  that  it  was 
not  cognizable  by  the  laws.  ‘ 

“Is  there  no  passage  in  the 
code,”  demanded  Christian,  “  to  i 
punish  such  a  crime  I 

Tlie  Chancellor  replied  In  the  ; 
negative  ;  but  added,  that  the  law’s  j 
of  8chonen  ordained,  “  that  if  any  i 
one  shall*  cut  off  both  the  hands  of 
a  slave,  the  offender  shall  pay  three 
marks,  and  make  compensation  to  ^ 
his  master. j 
The  peer-',  interrupting  him,  con%  ! 
tended,  that  the  laws  of  Schonen  ' 
were  not  the  laws  of  Jutland  ;  that  | 
those  fjumed  by  the  Chancellor  j 
were  obsolete,  having  been  w’ritten  | 
in  the  days  of  slavery.  j 

“  What,**  rejoined  the  king, 

“  sliall  a  slave  in  Schonen  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  a  nobleman  in  Jutland 
have  no  right  ?  When  men  of  rank 
shew  the  w’orld  they  have  neitlicr 
virtue  nor  honour,  by  perpetrating 
foul  offences,  they  shall  forfeit  that 
rank  they  are  no  Ipnger  worthy  to 
hold,  and  pay  a  fine.  This  do  we  | 
adjudge.**  I 

Whether  in  the  closet, in  the  field,  | 
or  on  the  sea,  Christian  was  invari-  j 
ably  groat.  Happy  would  it  have  j 
been  for  Denmark,  had  Ins  plan  | 
been  adopted  of  ridding  himself  of  ! 
foreign  adventurers,  who  have  since  | 
been  a  scourge  to  the  country.  j 
A  merchant  from  Hamburgh  | 
presented  a  proposal  for  some  grand 
plan  to  the  king,  who  received  it,  | 
but  returned  no  answer.  The  mer  , 
cliant,  at  length,  grew  importu¬ 
nate,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  His 
Majesty,  requesting,  if  he  should 
not  approve  his  pnject,  that  he  ! 
would  not  disclose  it  to  any  one. 

Christian,  aw-are  of  the  Gennan*s 
fircsse,  whose  object  was  to  attach 


confidence  to  himself  and  plans,  re. 
turned  him  all  his  papers,  with  this 
reply,  in  German,  “  Can  you  keep 
a  secret  ?  I  can.** 

But  in  his  68tK  year,  Christian 
the  Fourth  added  everlasting  glory 
to  Ins  name.  He  commanded,  in 
person,  thirty-seven  ships  of  w’ar, 
and  sailed  for  the  Baltic  in  pursuit 
of  the  Sw'edish  fleet,  under  /Vdmi. 
ral  Fleming.  They  met. 

During  the  engagement  a  hall 
killed  or  wounded  twelve  or  thir- 
teen  |>ersons  around  the  King,  and 
a  splinter  struck  out  his  light  eye. 
His  Majc'ty  fell  down  senseless ; 
upon  \\  Iiich  a  sailor  exclaimed,  “All 
is  lost  !  The  King  is  killed  !**— 
“  Never  mind  that,**  cried  another, 
“  the  King  was  but  one  man  !” 
The  Royal  Jkir  recovering  at  this 
moment,  looked  up,  and  said,  “You 
arc  right,  my  good  fellow,  I  air. 
but  one  man.** 

"Fhe  wound  was  dressed,  and  a 
white handkcrcliief  bound  across  liis 
Majesty’s  forehead,  which  he  cover- 
eJ  with  a  red  cap  ;  and  continued 
on  the  quarter  deck,  commanding 
till  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
gladly  retreated 

The  following  copy  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Heaton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  is  taken 
from  the  Register  of  Ely  : 

“  Proud  Trelaie, 

“  I  undersnin  1  you  are  back¬ 
ward  in  complying  with  your  agree¬ 
ment  :  but  1  would  have  vou  to 
know,that  I,  who  made  you  what  yo-J 
are,  can  unmake  you  ;  and,  if  yon 
do  mt  forthwith  fulfil  your  engage* 

UK  nt  by  - I  will  immediately 

unirock  you.  Your’s,  as  yon  de¬ 
mean  yourself,  ELIZABETH  ** 

fleaton.  it  seems,  had  promised 
the  Queen  to  exchange  some  part  of 
the  land  belonging  to  tlicsce  for  an 
equivalent,  and  did  so’;  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  above  letter. 
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imELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN- 

A  few  days  since  as  some  men  weredtg” 
ging  a  vault  in  High-street,  Cheltenham* 
they  found, withinslxteeninches of  thesur- 
face,  a  fresh-lboking  brown  earthen  por, 
containing  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred  shillings  of  the  reigns  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  PliiHp  and  Mary.  Elizabeth, 
James  I.  and  Charles  1.  'I‘he  whole  were 
in  tolerab'e  good  condition,  and  the  pot 
except  from  its  shape,  which  somewhat 
resembled  a  raisin  j  ir)  appeared  as  if  i  ite« 
Iv  buried.  From  there  l>eing  no  coins 
htfwever,  amongst  them  since  those  of 
Charle.s  I.  it  is  probable  that  the  owner 
concealed  this  little  treasure  during  the 
dissensions  which  tollowcd  that  reign,  and 
tilling  himself  a  victim,  never  returned 
to  reclaim  it. 

The  art  of  polyautography  or  muhi- 
plying  designs  by  means  of  stone,  though 
yet  in  its  infancy,  is  already  practised  in 
three  dilTerent  ways,  in  all  of  which, 
blocks  of  a  fine-grained  calcareous  stone 
.we  employed  instead  of  copper.  'J'hc 
first  manner  is  by  tracing  on  the  stone 
with  an  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  wItJi  a  steel  pen  whatever  is  to  be 
printed,  wlrether  writing,  music,  or  fig¬ 
ures.  I'his  manner  is  expeditious,  but 
serves  only  for  outlines,  or  mere  sketches. 
But  it  is  capable  of  increased  utility,  if  a 
writing  on  paper,  with  the  ink  composed 
for  this  purpose,  be  transferred  front  tlie 
paper  to  the  stone,  from  which  a  number 
of  impressions  may  be  taken  ofT.  Thi;? 
transfer  supersedes  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
versewriting  oiEthe  stone,  and  multiplies 
at  pleasure  the  most  correct  fac-simiU.  As 
the  printing  may  be  begun,  as  soon  as 
the  ink  is  dry,  this  is  a  rapid  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  impre^siuns.  The  second  way  of 
operating  originated  with  Professor  Alit- 
terer,  of  Aluuich  ;  he  discovered  that  the 
materials  of  which  the  ink  was  composed, 
might  be  made  into  crayons,  which  being 
traced  on  the  stone,  the  drawings  ihifs 
made,  might  be  multiplied  greatly.  They 
are  indeed  much  softer  than  ordin.i- 
ry  chalk,  they  require  time  and  patience 
in  using  ;  but  they  may  l>e  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  pleasing  designs,  'i'he  third  mode 
may  with  projiriety  he  called  the  art  of 
engraving  on  stone,  being  executed  by 
means  of  the  graver.  It  is  very  much  su¬ 
perior  to  the  other  modes,  and  the  work 
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is  capable  of  vleldlng  a  greater  nuuiber  of 
prints  th.tn  the  others  It  takes  much 
less  time  than  engraving  on  copper,  and 
hopes  are  entertained  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  answer  the  same  purposes.  It 
will  also  imitate  engravings  on  wood — 
IVI.  Cotta,  who  has  lately  purchased  a 
share  in  the  patent  granted  for  practising 
till!*  art,  intends  speedily  to  publish  one  of 
.Schiller’s  bongs,  the  text  of  which  will  be 
eugiaved  on  stone  with  the  graver.  The 
music  to  w.iich  it  has  been  set  will  he 
printed  from  writing  with  a  pen  ;  and  a 
Iroiilispiece  designed  in  chalk,  by  AI. 
Seele,  Uirector  ot  the  gallery  at  btuitgatU, 
will  be  prefixe  J  so  that  this  spetinnn, con¬ 
sisting  ul  five  toho  leaves,  will  exhiiilt  all 
the  three  methods  of  engraving  on  stone. 

The  Missionaries  in  the  country  of  the 
Hottentots  have  lately  introduced  vacci¬ 
nation  among  that  people,  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  English  government  of  the 
colony  at  the  Cape.  Upwards  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  Hottentots  had  been  vaccinatec*  with 
the  best  eflfect,  and  the  Missionaries  were 
using  all  diligence  among  rl  ^ir  congre:(a- 
tions  to  promote  the  general  introauctioii 
ot  so  beneficial  a  measure. 

The  total  numlier  of  ships  from  the 
j)ort  of  1  lull, employed  in  the  whale  fish¬ 
ery  last  season  was  ;35,  and  the  quantity 
of  oil  which  they  boiled  amounted  to 
tons. 


DOME.S'IIC. 

Proposals  are  issmtl  by  (renrge  \V. 
Woodman,  of  New  P.edford,  tor  publish¬ 
ing  that  valuable  and  scarce  book,enriijt*ii. 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  and  oilier  impor¬ 
tant  subjects ;  newly  translated  from  t!ie 
French  i  f  lilaise  Pascal.  To  Avliioh  are 
added.  Memoirs  of  Ins  Life  and  Writings. 
I  tic  Wvirk  will  be  comprised  in  one  vol¬ 
ume,  octavo,  to  coul.iiu  about  -ICH)  pager.. 
T-.e  price  to  subscribers  will  be  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  voiu.ne,  neatly  bound  and  lettered. 

The  lines  on  llie  death  of  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren,  in  our  poetical  department,  came 
from  a  correspondent,  who  is  continualiv 
pnxlucing  new  inducements  to  e«teem. 
'Fhey  are  equally  harmonious  in  expres¬ 
sion  and  fertile  in  allusion.  The  pane¬ 
gyric  being  confined  to  a  single  ol>ject, 
renders  the  illustrations  more  difficult, 
and  of  l  onseijucnce  the  praise  for  suc¬ 
cess,  more  decided. 
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POETRY. 

FOR  THE  emerai.o.  ,  What  corner  of  the  mind  ? 


LINES, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  WARREN,  FOR¬ 
MERLY  MRS.  MERRY,  OF  THE  LONDON 
THEATRE. 

Shall  Belvjdera's  voice  no  more 
Lend  to  the  Muse  its  peerless  aid, 

That  erst  on  Albion’s  ingrate  shore, 
Sooth’d  Otway’s  discontented  shade  ? 

She— -to  no  single  soil  confin’d, 

Sought  in  our  climes  extended  fame  ; 

The  wreathes  of  either  world  entwin’d, 
And  taught  both  continents  her  name. 

Nor,of  thosestrams  that  crowds  have  hail’d, 
Small  is  the  praise,  nor  light  the  gain  ; 

Clio  can  boast,  such  sounds  prevail’d. 
When  Fal  i  h  and  Freedom  pray’d  in  vain. 

Such  notes  the  Mantuan  minstrel  owns, 

1  ong  lur’d  his  Trojan  from  the  main  : 

And  bleeding  Arria  in  such  tones. 
Assur’d  her  Lord  she  “  felt  not  pain.” 

Such  notes,  in  Rome’s  delirious  days. 
Could  Liberty  and  Laws  restore  ; 

Could  bid  “  be  still”  sedition’s  waves. 
And  faction’s  whirlwind  cease  to  roar. 

’Tw.^s  by  such  suasive  sounds  inspir’d 
The  matrons  press’d  the  hostile  field ; 

The  Volscian  hosts,  amaz’d,  retir’d  ; 

The  proud  Patrician  learu’d  to  yield. 

Such  powers,  oh  had  Calphurnia  known. 
Great  Julius, all  uuliarm’d  had  stood  ! 

No  senate-walls  beheld  his  doom, 

Nor  Pompey’s  marble  drank  his  bl(x)d  ! 

For  thee — though  born  to  happier  times, 
And  gentler  tasks  than  these  endur’d. 

Thy  voice  might  oft  prevent  those  crimes 
Which  e’en  thy  voice  could  scarce  have 
cur’d. 

Although  no  civic  aim  was  there. 

Yet  not  in  vain  that  voice  was  given. 

Which  often  as  it  bless’d  the  air. 

Inform’d  us  what  was  heard  in  heaven  ! 

Sure,  when  renew’d  thy  powers  shall  rise, 
To  hymn  before  th’  empyreal  throne, 

Angels  shall  start  in  wild  surprise, 

1  o  hear  a  note  so  like  their  own  ! 

ODE  TO  MEMORY. 

Where  dost  thou,  Memory,  thy  seat  main¬ 
tain  ^ 

In  what  recesses  of  the  brain  1 


.  Amazing  faculty !  in  vain  we  try, 

!  la  vain,  our  mental  pow’rs  apply, 

I  Thy  woud’rous  source  to  find. 

By  thee,  we  call  past  scenes  again  to  vieir, 
By  thee,  they’re  acted  o’er  anew, 

With  in  th’  attentive  mind  : 

TLere^  in  piogressive  order  rang’d  we 
The  traces  strong,  which  memory 
Of  facts  has  left  behind. 

Thy  faithful  records, long  impress’d  retak 
'The  sense  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

When  pain  or  pleasure’s  o’er  ; 

I’o  thee,  how  many  comforts  co  we  owe' 
IViihout  thety  love  and  friendship  too, 
Would  give  delight  no  more. 

When  every  present  object  fails  to  please, 
We  recollect  the  hours  of  ease, 

When  pleasure  did  abound  ; 

Ihus,  we  can  trace  the  beauties  of  th 
spring. 

And  to  our  minds  its  fragrance  bring, 
When  winter  reigns  around. 

By  tbacy  all  knowledge  we  attain  ; 
fVifioht  tbecy  our  pretence  is  vain, 

To  leaniing's  sacred  lore  ; 

Thy  aid  invigorates  the  pioet’s  lay. 
Without  thy  strong  retentive  itey. 

Vain  his  attempts  to  soaF. 

In  vain  fair  science  spreads  her  amplt 
store, 

'Turning  instructive  volumes  o’er, 

With  modern  learning  fraught  ; 
Though  all  antiquity  holds  forth  to  view, 
Be  represented  to  us  too, 

It  will  avail  us  nought. 

E’en  Tully’s  eloquence  in  vain  won- 
charm. 

Or  Plato’s  heavenly  w'isdom  warm, 

If  tt  aces  none  reinaia,. 

Of  what  we  read,  or  what  attentive  hear, 
'The  mind  a  desert  must  appear. 

Where  memory  does  not  reign. 

O  Pow’r  Supreme  !  from  whom  ak-^? 
‘  mankind 

Derive  tliis  faculty  of  mind,  ^ 
Vouclsafe  to  hear  my  ptay’r  : 

All  Dad  impressions  from  iny  ^east  vi' 
move. 

Nor  ought  hut  what  thou  dost  approve, 
Be  ever  treasur'd  there. 

FUULISHEO  FOR  THE  PROPRIETOR, 
By  E.  G.  HoVSEj  A'o.  5,  Court  Street. 
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t  hear, 


MARRICD, 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Aaron  Osgood,  to 
|,hss  Nancy  bwectscr  ;  Capt.  Jazanlah  1'.  ' 
Ibrk  to  Miss  Niary  B  Kobmson  ;  Mr. 

Bayley,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Phe- 
|jL  Winchester,  of  Newton  ;  Mr.  Daniel 
fchnson,  to  Miss  Eliza  Bailow ;  Mr.  John 
|i.  !  iett,  of  Marblehead,  to  Miss  Sally 
J  r-^eit,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  John  Cox,  to 
frliss  Eliza  Sturgis. 

In  Billerica,  Mr  Jonathan  W.  Drxter, 
E  Miss  Betsey  Batch,  formerly  of  boston ; 

:i  l.eiington,  Mr.  VVilliam  Clap,  of  Bos-" 
n,  to  Miss  Sally  Bowman ;  In  L)nn,  Vlr. 
Kniamin  Miidge,  to  Miss  Abigail  Rich  ; 

.!  Portland,  Capt.  William  Hume,  to  Miss 
^ugu^ta  Jackson;  In  Ipswich,  Rev.  Eben- 
i/er  Hubbard,  of  Newbury,  to  Miss  Char- 
i;i«  bwascy;  In  Newburyport,  Charles 
■tHn,  Esq  of  Buxton  (Me.;  to  M.ss  Ma- 
V  Davcnjiort ;  In  Newbury,  Capt.  Joseph 
iimwood,  to  Miss  Sarah  Ela;  In  Peach- 
Mr.  John  Osgood,  to  Miss  Ruth  Eair- 
fcild ;  In  Salem,  Mr.  Stephen  Larr.'ibee, 
h  Miss  Juuith  Rule  ;  Mr.  John  Bullock, 
n  Miss  Mary  Clcntman  ;  M  r.  Phineas 
ioyt,  to  Mis>b  Ann  Andrews ;  In  Glouces- 
Ur,  Capt  William  Allen,  to  Miss  Sarah 
foster  ;  In  Portsmouth,  Mr.  John  Cutts, 
t>  Miss  L)orcas  Kennard ;  Mr.  John 
Treadwell,  to  Miss  Hannah  Jenkins  ;  Mr. 
James  Wticdworth,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
J  .1  trd  ;  In  Charlestown  Mr.  James  Kini- 
l  1,  to  Miss  Catharine  Monroe  ;  In  New 
lork,  Capt.  Henry  William.s,  of  Boston,  to 
fiiss  Elizabeth  Barney,  of  the  former 
|! ne ;  In  Mancbe.sler, Capt.  Francis  laiw, 
t'  Mias  .'sally  Cleaves  ;  In  Providence, 
fir. Charles  l.eonard  Hvott,  to  Miss  Ann 
Ifitcher;  In  Braintree,  Capt  John  P.  Lo- 
lell,  of  Barnstable,  to  Miss  Esther  l)crby  ; 
El  Nantucket,  Mr.  William  Covering, jun. 
1®!  Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  Swan,  daughter 
•I  Capt.  Barnabas  Swan  ;  In  St.  Mary’s, 
(''CO.)  Lt.  Samuel  Elbert,  of  the  Dimed 
ites  Navv,  to  Miss  Harriet  Ann  Jack- 
•'0  ;  In  Newton,  Mr.  Joseph  Wynmn,  of 
lledlord,  to  Miss  Hannah  Atlams,  of  the 
i  ■  er  place. 


DIED, 

In  this  town,  Airs  Mary  Hubbard,  rel¬ 
ict  of  the  late  Daniei  H.  rsq,  aged  74  : 
'I’hough  the  death  of  this  laoy  did  not 
happen  until  she  h.id  attained  a  good  old 
age.  It  may  be  con.sidered  a  great  loss  to 
society,  since  her  virtues  ana  l>cnevolence 
have  sunk  with  her  to  the  grave.  Fo  her 
relations  and  friends  who  were  attached 
I  to  her  from  the  amenity  of  her  disposi¬ 
tion  and  the  brilliant  virtues  of  her  char¬ 
acter,  nothing  that  we.  can  say,  would 
consecrate  her  memory  ;  but  the  praise 
which  virtue  deserves  snould  be  publicly 
bestowed,  or  one  of  the  ntost  powerful 
stimulants  to  action  inherent  in  man  would 
be  repressed.  It  is  no  tritiing  praise  that 
j  Mrs.  Hubbard  passed  through  a  long  life 
i  almost  without  an  enemy  ;  for  he  who 
could  avow  himself  inimical  to  her,  would 
confess  at  the  same  moment  his  enmity  to 
active  benevolence  and  sincere  Christiani¬ 
ty. — It  is  diflicult  to  bestow  praise  with 
propriety,  particularly  on  the  practice  of 
'  private  virtues  ;  they  all  extort  paiiegyr- 
I  ic  ;  but  we  have  no  expiessions  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  can  apply  to  the  separate 
virtues  tl.eir  peculiar  and  appropriate 
commendation.  'I'he  language  of  eulogy 
is  geueial  and  indiscrimio-iie  ;  and  even 
were  it  otherwise,  that  person  would  be 
1  cold  in  his  awards  wIk)  could  enter  into 
I  the  subtil  task  of  allotting  the  peculiar 
I  quantity  of  apphinse  which  each  clistnict 
i  action  should  deserve, 
j  Mrs  Hubbard’s  character  w;is  an  as- 
I  semblage  of  all  the  virtues  wh.ich  ex  ilt 
I  domestic  or  add  dignity  to  religious  life. 
She  was  connecterl  with  one  of  the  olc.est 
and  most  respectable  families  in  Boston, 
upon  which  she  was  continually  con- 
1  ferring  new  dignity  by  the  activity  of 
her  useful  lite.  Her  society  oehghted  ?li 
j  classes  and  all  ages  ;  she  never  liurt  the 
'  feelings  of  youth  by  the  frigid  priticiples 
,  ot  age,  nor  was  tiicre  any  levity  of  dispo- 
j  sitlon  alxiut  her  which  could  reii.*.  r  ner 
displeasing  to  tl'.ose  t>f  malurer  iiueih? 


MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS, 


Her  friendship  was  proverbially  constant; 
and  the  attachments  of  her  cradle  con¬ 
tinued  with  unabated  fervour  to  the 
threshold  of  the  tomb.  Tread  lightly  up¬ 
on  the  ashes,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  re¬ 
ligion,  for  she  was  your  siste^-  ;  and  you 
children  of  friendship,  for  she  was  your 
mother. 

Mr.  Abner  BickneU,  2‘2 ;  Miss  Ruth 
Bisby,  22;  Air.  John  Tvlilk,  4d  ;  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
ry  Emerson,  93;  Bellingham, second  son  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Watts,  12.  I  he  death  of  this  ! 
promising  youth  was  occasioned  by  an  in- 1 
jury  he  received  in  the  morning  from  a 
cart  passing  through  the  narrow  passage¬ 
way  leading  from  Ann  Street  to  Merch-  ' 
ant’s  Row  ;  which  caught  him  between 
the  axletree  and  brick-wall. — Of  this  inju-  > 
xy  he  languished  in  great  distress  till  even-  i 
ing,  when  he  died.  Wc  do  earnestly 
hope,  that  for  the  honour  of  the  town —  ; 
for  the  credit  of  our  police,  and  for  the  ' 
sake  of  humanity,  that  the  fathers  of  the  ' 
town  will  cause  this  place  to  be  ishut  a- 
gainst  carts  and  trucks,  or  so  enlarged  that  . 
they  may  pass  without  exposing  the  life  i 
and  limbs  of  foot  passengers,  which  no  ; 
precaution  in  the  drivers  can  render  se- 
sure  in  its  present  situation. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  S.  24,  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac 
Whitteu^or*  and  only  d.-iiighter  of  Mr. ; 
Joseph  Shed  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Howard,  mer. 
54  ;  Mr.  Nicholas  Delmarone,  39  ;  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Italy  ;  Mr.  William  Dodge,  27  ; 
Mr.  John  Neat,  33;  Mr.  Thomas  Hooper, 
mer.  of  this  town,  formerly  of  Richmond, 
(Virg.)  ;  Mr.  James  Robbins,  64 ;  Mr. 
Zachariah  Moulton,  63  ;  William  Hen- 
ly,  13m.  only  sou  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  now  in 
Pliiladelphia- 

In  Dedham,  Hon.  FISHER  AMF.S. 

In  I’rinidad,  Mr.  Daniel  Billings,  of  | 
Boston;  In 'I  opsfield,  21st  June,  Lieut,  i 
Daniel  'I’owne,  72  ;  this  is  the  first  death 
which  has  taken  place  in  I’opsfield  the 
present  year  ;  In  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Ma¬ 
ry,  wife  of  Mr.  I'homas  B.  Rand,  2J  ;  In 
Roxbury,  William,  s>oii  of  Mr.  Jdisha  .id- 
ams,  2y.  7m.  In  Montreal,  Mr.  Louis 
Lard,  80  ;  he  was  born  in  France,  but  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  in  all  probaljility  was 
the  last  survivor  of  all  those  who  accoin- 
pHnied  the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  in  his  expedition  against  Scotland, 
whose  colours  he  was  obliged  to  forsake, 
after  the  battle  of  CuHodcn  ;  Joseph  La- 
mothe,  Esq.  Captain  of  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  In  Eort  St.  Phillip,  Capt.  James 
Fergus,  of  the  regiment  of  arii'ier’sts  TT, 


S.  Army  ;  In  Montreal,  Mary,  wife 
Lewis  Charland,  Esq  ;  In  St.  Anclr 
(N.  B.)  iMiss  Susan  CaitlT,  43  ;  In  C...i 
ton,  (S.  C  )  Thomas  Rivers,  Esq  76; 
old  revolutionary  patriot  ;  in  Rhode 
and,  Hon.  William  Bradford,  form  ri 
very  distinguished  public  character ; 
Orrington,  (Me.)  Mrs.  Martha  Brc 
63,  wife  of  Col.  John  B  ;  In  Haver 
Mrs.  Betsy  Dole,  69;  In  Lenox,  .'ll! 
Clezen,  Fsq  38;  representative  from; 
town  in  the  General  Court ;  In  Balti 
at  which  place  he  had  arrived  from  H 
tax,  on  his  passage  to  Boston,  Mr.  j.v 
C.  Marstou,  20,  son  of  Mr.  John  AL 
Boston.  The  loss  of  youth,  virtue 
talents  by  death  can  hardly  be  aggrav^ 
by  circumstances,  nor  can  it  easily  b 
meliorated  by  commiseration.  Yet  t!. 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  young  M  i 
to  die  at  a  distance  from  h.s  friends. ; 
may  derive  the  only  consolation  which 
der  such  circumstaiices  they  can  experit 
the  certainty  of  his  being  general!  \ 
mented.  His  clraracter  was  pecuii 
amiable  and  his  conduct  emincmly  c 
mendable.  He  discliarged  the  re  r. 
duties  of  life,  with  sincere  aiTeciion 
fidelity.  Had  he  been  ostentatious  of 
covering  his  talents  ;  those  he  po. 
would  have  rciidcted  him  remar n. 
but  he  contented  himself  with  a  chaste 
devoted  attachment  to  literature.  1 
acquirements  in  the  belles-lettres  were 
no  means  scanty,  and  all  the  time  vf:,' 
he  could  command  from  his  avocatb 
were  generally  devoted  to  study, 
person,  thus  amiable,  young,  and  a;-, 
tious  of  learning,  nothing  can  be  said 
positive  praise  for  actions  performed  ;  . 
there  is  no  young  man  of  whom  the  b 
entertained  wci  c  more  general  and  more 
dent,  or  ot  whose  death  the  regret  rx; 
encedy  is  more  universal  and  sincere. 

In  Philadelphia,  Mr.  James  Philli 
merchant,  of  Manchester,  (Eng.)  ; 
Stoningtun,  (C.)  in  a  late  thunder  stoin 
child  of  Mr.  Niles,  was  killed  by  lii; 
ning,  while  sitting  in  school  between  t 
of  her  sisters  ;  In  Hampstead,  Mrs  .\U,ri 
Fay,  36,  wife  of  Mr.  Galen  H.  Fay,  •> 
daughter  of  Judge  Sargent,  of  Haverlii 
In  Granville,  Muses  S.  Curtis,  Esq.  of  ■ 
lem,  34;  In  Dedham,  Mrs.  Nancy  Coop 
27  ;  In  Salem,  Mrs.  Margaret  Coates, 
of  Mr.  Jolin  C.  55  ;  In  I'rinidad,  (W. 
Mr.  John  Wild,  son  of  Dea.  Daniel  W. 
Boston  ;  In  VV’atertown,  Mr.  Ebent; 
Stetson,  31;  In  Roxbury,  Mrs. 
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liltwell,  31  ;  In  Charlestown, Mr.  Sam-  congress  some  few  years  prior  and  subse- 


^iLord.mer.  56  ;  In  Tewicsbury,  Mrs. 
pbecca  Kittredge,  61,  wife  of  Dr.  Benj. 
'1;  In  Onondago,  (N  Y.)  Mr.  Norman 
primer,  22,  late  of  Northampton, 
,1s.) ;  In  St.  Albana,  (Vi.)  John  Taylor, 
74,  formerly  of  Northborough,  (Ms.) 
Lynn,  Mr  Wm  Newell,  60  ;  In  txe- 
r,  tapt.  James  Thurston,  75  ;  In  Mai- 
m,  Ruth,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wait,  and 
iughter  of  trie  late  Bev  Joseph  iimer- 
b,  66  ;  In  New  Hartford,  Salome  Gur- 
and  Mr  Robert  Gurley,  her  father, 
ier  an  illness  of  two  days  of  the  spotted  . 
ver ;  In  Lynn,  Mr  Samuel  Nutting,  of 
,.rtou,  80;  in,  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Ann, 
’’ie  of  Mr.  William  M.  Warren,  manager 
fthe  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  thea- 
es ;  Mr.  William  Wallace,  a  native  of  1 
tel  nd  ;  he  belonged  to  a  volunteer  com-  ' 
Eny,  and  .after  a  warm  march  he  impru-  j 
rntly  drank  cold  water,  which  occasion-  i 
1  his  death  ;  In  Philadelphia,  John  [ 
ebb,  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  high  re-  1 
iite  among  the  society  of  Friends  :  In  I 
>uth  Kingston,  (R.  I )  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  ! 
> ;  he  was  found  dead  in  a  held,  suppo-  j 
M  to  have  died  in  a  ht  ;  he  had  been  to  i 
iewport  to  purchase  his  wedding  clothes,  ' 
hich  were  found  with  him  ;  In  Halifax,  ! 
S'.  S.)  Hon.  John  Halliburton,  69;  In 
irannah,  Mr.  R.  N.  Groves,  of  the  house  | 
f  Beggs  and  Groves  ;  In  the  state  of  N. 
>rk.  Col.  Frastus  Spalding,  of  Scipio ; 
id  to  have  been  shot  m  attempting  to 
Linvey  a  quantity  of  Pot-ash  into  Upper 
inada  ;  In  Providence,  Mr-.  Mary  De 
oiinor,  66  ;  Capt  John  T.  Hudson,  30  ; 
y  suicide  :  he  was  a  native  of  Schenec- 
idy,  (N.  Y.)  and  appeared  insane  at 
imes,  many  days  before  his  exit  He  has 
■ft  property  to  the  amount  of  8  or  9000 
'liars,  in  Providence,  and  we  learn  had 
J’li  absent  from  America  about  8  years; 

1  Northanip  on,  Kirs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
o  eph  l.ymaii,  l-..sq.  36. 

In  Plymouth,  Isaac  Lothrop,  Fsq.  in  the 
'd  year  ol  his  age. — If  the  inclinations 
f  the  deceased  had  been  consulted,  his 
ngular  modesty  would  have  resisted  any 
dier  obituary  notice  of  him,  than  that  al- 
“Hdy  given  but  in  Mr  Lothrop  were  u- 
ited  so  many  excellent  traits  of  character, 
Mt  it  would  be  injustice  to  his  memory  to 
'5SS  them  in  silence.  Though  unambi- 
ious,  and  disposed  rather  to  avoid  than 
ourt  distinction,  by  tlie  unsolicited  suf- 
^3i(es  of  his  fellow  citizens  he  was  cho- 
one  of  the  representatives  of  Plym- 
in  the  legislature  and  provincial 


quent  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
in  the  late  revolutionary  war.  In  these 
trying  and  anxious  times,  he  exhibited  the 
purest  patriotism,  and  an  unshaken  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  rectitude  and  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  cause  of  his  country.  In  all  the 
conflicting  periods  since  he  has  manifest¬ 
ed  an  uniform  attachment  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  revolution,  if  an  undeviating 
adherence  to  th#*  political  system  of  the 
illustrious  Washington  is  proof  of  such 
attachment.  In  the  year  1778,  he  was 
appointed  Regi.«>ter  of  Probate  for  the 
county  of  Plymouth,  which  office  he  re¬ 
tained  to  his  death.  The  unbending  up^ 
rightness  that  marked  his  conduct  in  this 
office,the  ability  and  gentleaianiy  manner, 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  it, 
will  long  be  remembered  with  alTection- 
ate  respect.  He  cherished  with  lively  ar¬ 
dour  a  natural  fondness  for  antiquity  ; 
and  so  exalted  was  his  veneration  of  the 
pious  i^lanters  of  New  England,  who  first 
landed  in  this  town,  that  he  delighted  in 
tracing  their  every  foot-step,  and  the  mi¬ 
nutest  circumstances  of  their  history  were 
treasured  in  his  mind.  Hence,  soon  after 
the  institution  of  the  Hisiwrtcal  Society^  he 
was  elected  a  member,  and  among  tlie 
earliest  memliers  of  the  Hutnu  aodety^  he 
enrolled  his  name  In  his  friendships,  he 
was  steady,  ardent  and  sincere  ; — undis¬ 
guised  in  his  feelings,  and  removed  from 
the  least  tincture  of  duplicity,  his  bosom 
w'as  the  sacred  de|K)sitory  of  confidential 
intercourse.  If  his  prejudices  were  strong, 
they  were  invaria  dy  pointed  at  what  he 
devoutly  liclievcd  to  be  profligacy  iu  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  dishonesty  in  practice.  Such,  iu 
fine,  was  Mr.  l.othrop's  scrupulous  integ- 
rity,.«uch  his  thorough  detestation  of  eve¬ 
ry  species  of  iniquitous,  or  even  tempori¬ 
zing  procedure,  that  the  inscription  oti 
the  tomb  stone  of  his  beloved  father, 
would  be  an  appropriate  one  for  his  own  r 

“  Had  virtue^  cLarms  the  power  to  save 

Its  faithful  votaries  from  the  grai>e^ 

This  stone  had  ne'er  possess'd  the  fame 

Of  being  mark'd  with  Lothrop's  ncme^' 

Drowned — In  Boston  harbour  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  beat,  Mr.  John  l.eroyd,  a 
native  of  Bradford,  Yorksire,  (Eng  )  35  ; 
and  his  son  Andrew,  7  ;  Mr.  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  Mr.  i  Rckcrsly;  M.istcr  James 
B.  eldest  son  of  Maj.  James  B.  Howe,  of 
Dorchester,  10  ;  In  Salem,  a  child  of  Mr. 
William  Foster  :  the  child  fell  into  a  tub 
of  w'ater,  the  surface  of  wliich  wa'-  levti. 
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with  the  ground  ;  In  Martin's  Pond,  by  1 
the  upsetting  ot  a  canoe,  while  fishing,  | 
Mr.  Adam  Flint,  of  Reading,  and  Mr. 
Nehemiah  Hart,  of  Boston;  In  Deerfield 
river,  Master  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  12, 
youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  S.  R.  Bradley, 
of  Westminster,  (Vt.)  :  he  rode  a  horse 
into  the  river,  was  thrown  off,  and  drown-  ! 
ed. 

In  Engl.tftd.  1 

At  Shrewsbury,  Henry  Bevan.  esq.  61. 

In  the  relative  situations  of  husband  fath¬ 
er,  and  friend,  he  was  affectionate,  indul¬ 
gent,  sincere ;  in  every  transaction  through 
life  he  was  strictly  honourable  ;  and 
whilst  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Shewsbu- 
ry,  he  wa.s  zealous  and  active  in  the  du* 
ties  of  his  office  A  sound,  or  rather  a 
superior  understanding  aided  by  reading 
and  a  retentive  memory,  rendered  him  an 
useful  and  desirable  member  of  society, 
which,  when  in  health,  he  promoted  and 
enjoyed.  He  met  his  last  enemy  with 
the  same  courage  and  resvdutiou  ne  pos¬ 
sessed  as  a  soldier,  when  lighting  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  clime  the  battle  of  his  country  ;  and  , 
he  died  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  go<xi  Chris-  i 
tian.  This  gentleman  served  many  years 
in  India  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  an 
actipn  of  no  smaU  importance  and  cele¬ 
brity,  as  on  it  depended  the  British  ascen¬ 
dancy  in  India,  being  at  that  time  a 
young  lieutenant,  and  second  in  command 
of  a  battalion  of  native  troops  stationed 
on  the  right  of  the  line,  perceiving  that 
his  seinor  officer  hessitated  to  attack  a 
batterv  placed  on  an  eminence  on  the 
enemy's  left,  which  severely  galled  our 
army,  he  spiritedly  called  upon  him  to 
do  his  duty,  or  give  place  to  those  that 
would.  I'he  officer  retired  into  the  rear, 
and  Lieut.  Bevan  proceeded  to  storm  the 
battery,  which  he  carried  with  much 
gallantry,  and  drove  the  enemy  through 
a  village  in  the  rear  of  it.  As  re-action 
was  unprecedented,  and  not  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  from  the  troops-^  any  of  the  native 
powers,  Lieutenent  Bevan  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  sepoys  from  dispersing  in  search 
of  plunder  ;  which  being  ol>served  by 
the  commanding  offirei  of  the  enemy’s 
left,  who  was  well  aw^re  of  the  conse- 
puence  of  recovering  the  post,  he  direct¬ 
ed  a  body  of  choice  cavalry  to  fall  on 
our  troops  in  the  village,  and  If  possible 
regain  the  battery;  in  which,  proceedlng- 
with  great  celerity,  they  succeedci,  as 
l^ieut.  Bevan  could  not  draw  off*  .»is  men 
and  form  in  time  to  prevent  them,  which 


he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  do. 
his  retreat  through  the  village  he  had 
narrow  escape  ot  his  life  :  he  was  p 
sued  down  a  street,  with  high  walls 
each  side  of  it,  and  so  narrow  (as  isci^ 
mon  in  India)  that  a  horse  could  not  tu- 
in  it.  Providentially,  just  as  the  trou;^ 
was  on  the  point  of  trampling  him  un-‘ 
his  horse's  feet,  a  small  bre<>ch  in  t 
wall  presented  itself,  through  which 
leaped,  whilst  his  enemy  was  forced 
pass  on,  and  being  met  at  the  end  of  : 
lane  by  some  of  I.ieut.  Bea^an*s  sepo 
was  killed  ;  there  the  latter  soon  jok 
and  stiuig  with  his  disap[>ointment. 
soon  as  he  could  rally  his  stragglers, 
led  them  again  to  the  attack  of  the  ! 
tery,  which  he  regained,  and  turned  • 
guns  of  it  on  the  enemy.  This  had 
inconsiderable  effect  in  deciding  the  ; 
tune  of  the  day  ;  and  his  conduct,  in  t 
sequence,  met  the  applause  it  justly  r 
ited,  in  the  orders  wiiich  the  late 
Hector  Munro,  who  commanded  our 
my,  issued  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
.  soon  after  also  rewarded  by  the  govt 
i  ment,  with  the  appointment  of  major 
brigade.  During  fourteen  subseqr 
years  that  he  continued  in  ludia,  he  i 
actively  employed,  and  discharged 
I  his  duties  so  as  to  merit  tlie  confide 
and  approbation  of  the  government,  . 
his  superior  officers  ;  and  quitted 
ervice  with  the  esteem  and  regret  of 
who  knew  him.  One  who  loved  himliv' 

I  who  honours  and  cherishes  his  meni! 
and  wa«  his  companion  in  those 
where  the  spirit  of  man  is  tried,  c- 
not  let  him  finally  pass,vrithout  a  tribut 
applause ;  which  however  inadequate 
I  his  merits,  may  pour  some  balm  into  tl 
hearts,  whose  sorrow,  though  justly  d 
would  be  mitigated  by  recollection 
the  part  heactetlin  life. 

At  Rhos  Llanerchrygog,  near  \Vi 
ham.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Rogers,  widow 
M  ^he  had  1 7  childen,  68  grand-chlk 
and  S6  great  grand-children  ;  In  all 
She  was  left  a  widow  with  a  numc" 
train  of  infants,  without  any  mean- 
support  but  her  own  industry,  and 
assistance  of  her  eldest  chrildren,  whe 
laboured  hard  at  the  loom,  to  m;vr 
themselves  and  the  younger  branr 
‘  )  For  the  last  thirty  years  she  pra*:; 
■  midwifery  with  great  success  aad  < 
it  :  in  that  space  of  time  she  assistc' 
I  i  the  birth  of  4680  children. 


